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LETTER III. 


We met with no adventures in our tour to the 
Scotch Highlands, worth relating, but found pleasure 
enough to compensate us for the effort of going, even 
had we suffered as Dr. Johnson seemed to have suffered, 
in his tour to the Highlands, in which apparently he 
speaks of all the Scotch people. We found excellent 
inns and no difficulties of any sort. All things have 
changed, I suppose, since the stern old Doctor lived and 
wrote, and sometimes grumbled. _ 

I had heard of old Scotia’s barren hills, of her purple 
heather, of the yellow gorse, of her deep glens, of her 
romantic streams, but the reality went far beyond any 
description, or my imagination. The hills are all bare, 
but their outline is very beautiful and infinitely varied. 
Picture to yourself a ridge of hills or mountains, all 
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purple with the heather, relieved with the silver-grey of 
the rocks on the surface, and patches of the bright yel- 
low gorse. As the light changes, these colors are either 
brought out more strongly, or mingle into one soft 
lilac color, or sometimes a sort of purple-grey. Your 
eye is enchanted, and never weary of looking and ad- 
miring. I would not have any trees on the Scotch hills ; 
I would not have them other than they are. I could 
look at them, if I were dying, with joy ; they are lovely 
beyond words to tell. 

We were on all the most celebrated and beautiful 
lakes. Loch Lomond, Lock Fine, where the Duke of 
Argyle has a castle on the shore, looking so calm and 
lovely, as itis reflected in its quiet waters. We were 
rowed in an open boat, by two Highland youth, from one 
end of Loch Katrine to the other, and through those beau- 
tiful, high, heathery, rocky banks at one end of the lake, 
called the Trosachs. These exquisite rocks are adorned, 
and every crevice fringed and festooned, with harebells, 
heather, gorse, and here and there beautiful evergreen 
trees. We passed by “ Ellen’s Isle,” as it is called, the 
most exquisite little island ever formed, a perfect oval, 
and all covered with purple heather, the golden gorse, 
and all sorts of flowers and exquisitely beautiful trees. 
Oh, what a little paradise it is! A number of little 
row-boats, with fine looking Highland rowers and gay 
companies of ladies and gentlemen, were visiting the 
island as we passed. They show the oak tree to which 
they say Ellen fastened her boat. It was a pretty sight, 
the glancing of the sunlight on the oars of these boats, 
and the bright colors of the shawls and bonnets of the 
ladies in them, and to witness this homage to nature 
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and genius which they were paying in their visit to Ellen’s 
Isle. We were glad to join them and do reverence too. 
The heather is usually not more than two feet high,— 
sometimes higher, but often shorter; but on Ellen’s Isle 
it grows to the height of four and five feet. 

One day, when we were in the Highlands, we found 
ourselves upon the outside of a coach with two very 
agreeable young gentlemen. Soon we found ourselves 
talking very sociably with them, and soon we discovered 
that they were Americans, and, before long, that one was 
the son of Mr. William Prescott of Boston, and the oth- 
er of Mr. Saltonstall of Salem. We found it very hard 
to part from them, and yet we were with them but a 
few hours; but they waked the music of dear Boston 
and home and old friends in our hearts, and we were 
loth to part with their pleasant company: 

In going through a very narrow pass on the banks of 
Loch Awe, a very intelligent gentleman on the top 
of the coach told us a number of good stories, one of 
which I now remember. He pointed out to us a part 
of the pass, on the borders of the lake, so narrow that a 
single man could arrest the progress of an army; in 
such a pass as this was the famous rencontre between 
Robert Bruce and John of Loun, related, I think, in 
Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, which our friend related. 

Just before we came to Oban, we passed the estate of 
Lord Heigh, where he related the following story. The 
origin of his name and rank is this. When King Ken- 
neth ruled in Scotland, he was beaten in a great battle, 
by the Danes, and his army scattered among the hills, 
while the enemy was marching home in triumph. A 
man in the Scottish army said that he knew a pass 
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through which the victor must go, where one man might 
stop a thousand; and offered himself and his two sons 
to defend it. He came to the pass armed only with an 
ox-yoke, but made such use of his weapon that the 
three heroes kept the Danes at bay, till the Scots rallied 
and cut them to pieces. When Kenneth reached the 
pass, he found his brave subject lying in truth quite 
exhausted. He raised him up, and inquired his name ; 
the fainting man could only gasp, “‘ Heigh ho, heigh !”’ 
From that moment he was called the Lord of Heigh, 
and the king gave him as much land as an eagle could 
fly over without alighting. The family arms are an 
eagle on the wing over an ox-yoke. 

We joined the cry of the whole world that Edinburgh 
was the perfection of a city. We were never wearied 
with delight and admiration. But itis vain to attempt 
any description; no one would know any more of its 
glories for anything that I could say of it. In the new 
part of the city, you look down entirely upon the old, 
and your eye and imagination are bewildered with the 
beauty of the buildings, all round you; but all this 
must be seen to be understood. 

We went to see the Regalia, which are kept in a small 
room in the castle in which they were found after being 
buried there for more than a century. It is a small 
room, not more than twelve feet square; in it is the 
iron chest in which they were found, and in the middle 
of the room is a marble table, entirely white, surrounded 
by an iron grating, upon which is placed the crown 
which Robert Bruce had made for himself, the sword 
of James the First, and the signet ring of Charles 
the First, and other jewels that had belonged to some 
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of their kings. Around these and the other insignia of 
their former royalty, the lamps are, I think, always 
burning. This altar, sacred to Auld Lang Syne, had 
something very touching in it. 

I should have mentioned that we stopped at Stirling, 
on our way to Edinburgh, and passed the night there, 
and rose early in the morning to see the view from the 
castle. Let no one, who has it in his power, fail to 
visit Stirling Castle. Here we saw a company of High- 
land soldiers, with their kilts, and in the old costume. 
Just below the castle is a large, level, green space, 
where in the olden times they held tournaments and 
festivals for the people; and, far off in the distance, are 
Ben Lomond, Ben Nevis, and all the other Bens, for, 
you know, I suppose, that Ben is, with the Scotch, the 
name for hill. Near by, you see the Forth, and culti- 
vated fields, and all the countless homes of so many 
happy and unhappy souls ; for we cannot help thinking 
at such times, when one looks down upon the abodes of 
thousands of human beings, of what beautiful and what 
magic stories might be told of the inhabitants of these 
dwellings, living so near together, and separated only by 
a few bricks, — some with rejoicing, some with breaking 
hearts. But let us away to York, and see the famous 
Minster. 

In order to be at York in season to attend the ser- 
vice, and not pass more time in Edinburgh than fell in 
with our engagements, we had to ride the greatest part 
of the night. The cars leave at six, and arrive at York 
at half past two o’clock at night. After we had taken 
our seats in one of the ‘ boxes,’ which was the name we 
gave to the second-class cars, and were just ready to 
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start for York, we bethought ourselves that we had not 
taken tea, and might be hungry before we arrived at our 
place of destination. Just then, some of our most dear and 
excellent antislavery friends appeared with a nice parcel 
of sandwiches and cakes, and also a pretty, nice, warm 
scarf for each of us, which we were to keep, in remem- 
brance of them, and which they thought we might want, 
to protect us from the cold night air. With this part- 
ing blessing, we departed, a little sad to think that we, 
most probably, should see their kind faces no more in 
this world. 

We arrived in York at half past two o'clock. All 
was dark in the city, save the lights in the large station, 
where we were let out of our boxes, with our luggage. 
I should mention that we had contrived occasionally to 
lie down on the hard wooden seats, resting our heads 
on our carpet-bags, and, by a little entreaty, in one in- 
stance, had secured a box to ourselves, so that we were 
not quite so weary as we thought we should be, and 
were in good spirits for what was before us, which was 
to hunt up a lodging-place for the remainder of the 
night, for all the inns were closed for the night. 

“After awhile we got a porter belonging to the station, 
to take the luggage, but there was no carriage for our- 
selves, and we must walk. After some hard knocking, we 
‘roused one innkeeper, and heard that the house was full. 
We went on to another, where we were more fortunate, 
and by three o’clock we were all in as good beds as 
mortals could desire. : 

- At nine o’clock we breakfasted, and at ten our de- 
‘lighted eyes rested upon the real, living York Minster ; 
the dream of otir youth was realized, and we stood in its 
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majestic presence. We entered; the service had just 
begun, the organ was playing, they were chanting. You 
could not tell from whence the music came. It was 
everywhere ; it enters your soul like a beautiful poetic 
thought, and you’know not what possesses you. Only 
your whole soul is full of worship, peace and joy. I 
could hardly keep from falling on my knees. Look at 
the fine engravings, and study it all out as well as you 
can, still you can form no adequate idea of the effect 
of those endless arches, of the exquisite carving in stone, 
of the flowers, strange figures, and in short every wild, 
every grotesque thing that you can or cannot imagine. 
Well has it been called, I believe, a great poem in stone, 
such grace, such aspiration, such power, such harmony. 
Oh! it was worth crossing the Atlantic for at any time, 
that first impression. 

After the service, we took a guide and went-all over 
this miracle of beauty and genius, and read all the in- 
scriptions and saw all the curiosities. One of the curi- 
osities was an immense horn and bowl which an ‘old Sax- 
on king had given to the church as evidences of the right 
to the land which he gave them to build the cathedral 
upon. In his‘ day, this was understood’ as’ a title 
deed. 

We were unwilling to leave this glorious place; but we 
wished to see the old wall built by the Romans’ round 
the city, and were to leave at four o’clock, so we bade 
it farewell, almost with tears, and; having walked round 
the walls, we bought some fruit at a confectioner’s. for 
our lunch, and stepped into the’ cars which were to take 
us back to our dear friends at Liverpool, where we ar- 
rived between nine ‘and ten o’clock. 
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The kind welcome we received made us forget that 
we were in a strange land. Indeed, not for a moment 
have we had this painful sensation since we have been 
in England. What a great pleasure, what an immense 
gain it is to us Americans, this fact of our having the 
same language with this great nation, — for surely it is a 
great nation; and, true as the remark is, one cannot 
help repeating it. It is strange that I did not think 
before I left our country, how much this one thought 
would impress me. Such a new world to us, such mag- 
nificence in the present all around us, such glorious 
memorials of the past, telling us of the everlasting long 
ago, and without the hindrance of a foreign tongue to 
check our intimate communion with either. We talk of 
our or of their politics, of our familiar friends and affairs, 
as if we had only crossed a bridge, like Cambridge bridge 
perhaps, or not very much farther. 

During our second stay in Liverpool, our friends 
with whom we resided took us to Chester, that wonder- 
ful old city, just on the borders of Wales. If you can 
imagine the front rooms of the second story of a row of 
houses taken out, and in their place a floor put over the 
lower story and a ceiling under the upper story, and 
shops in the back rooms, you will form some idea of 
Chester. All the streets, nearly, are made in this way. 
The carts and horses go in the narrow streets between 
the houses, but foot passengers walk in this curious 
sort of piazzas, put into their houses instead of being 
added to them. The most elegant shops are here in 
these back rooms, and you walk for whole long streets 
under cover, with the dwellings of the inhabitants over 
your heads, and under your feet. Often the upper story 
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shelves over the third, and you almost wonder what 
supports it. 

A Roman bath has lately been discovered in Chester, 
and we went to see it. There were places something 
like ovens, where the bathers were placed to be steamed), 
and near by, a large tank, where they plunged in’ after 
wards. A little chapel has lately been found, where 
some one was digging out rubbish from what was sup~ 
posed to be a cellar. It is thought that this was used 
by the early Christians, when they were but a small 
number in Britain, and were afraid of their heathen 
brethren. It must be, at any rate, very ancient, and 
you feel as if you were in a very old world when you 
enter it. The wall round Chester was doubtless built 
by the Romans. 

We visited, while we were at Liverpool, one of the 
excellent washing and bathing establishments for the 
poor. The superintendent of the one we saw was the 
excellent woman called Catherine, of whom Dr. Tucker- 
man speaks in his ‘‘ Gleams of Truth.” She is familiar- 
ly called Dr. Tuckerman’s Katy. A most remarkable 
person she is. She seemed to take great pleasure in 
showing us the whole establishment. Here, for one 
penny, about a cent and a half, a person can have a nice 
bath, of just what temperature he or she pleases, with 
soap and a towel. She told us that these baths were 
well used. They have fine accommodations for wash- 
ing, and there a poor woman can come, and for a penny 
or two she can wash and iron her clothes. In one cor- 
ner, apart from all the others, was a place where a wo- 
man was washing the soiled clothes of those who had 
infectious diseases. The memory of Dr. Tuckerman is 
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held in great reverence in this country. This good 
woman loved to speak of him, as well as of her baths, 
and of their healing infiuence. She told me that people 
often came there, looking very ill, and, after a good bath, 
went away quite well; that they had the sick brought 
there often in the middle of the night, and that they 
always had some one ready to attend them, and baths 
quickly prepared, so that they were sure of immediate 
aid. ‘‘I always see to it, myself,” she said, ‘and I 
like to have them come, for I am sure to do them 
good.” 

Why should we not have such establishments for the 
poor in our city of Boston, now especially that we have 
a plenty of good water? Next to a pure heart, come 
clean hands. The poor cannot get the blessing in their 
own houses. 

We were at two or three delightful small parties, and saw 
many very excellent and agreeable people, whom we can 
never forget. One striking difference between an Eng- 
lish party and an American, we noticed, as most other 
Americans have before; and that is, the absence of all 
screeching ; no one speaks at the top of his voice; no 
one laughs loud enough for the whole company to hear 
him. The tone of voice is gentle and low; but as 
English people speak distinctly, they can be easily heard. 
I have never found any difficulty in hearing them, and 
surely a low tone is far more musical and pleasant, and 
I do not wonder if our loud voices seem vulgar to them. 
Mere sound has in itself no charm, and where one speaks 
very loud, of course, there can be no modulation. The 
superior refinement of their tone of voice has impressed 
me much in the English people, and I wish that we 
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Americans might imitate them in this particular. Our 
natural voices are as good and as musical. 

In another particular, I prefer the English parties. 
The refreshments are more simple, less expensive, 
take up less time, and are altogether a less promi- 
nent part of the entertainment. Pleasant, easy, frank, 
lively conversation, without noise or bustle, seems to be 
the object and the real enjoyment of the meeting. 

The sad hour of parting with our dear friends at Liv- 
erpoo] at last arrived. We felt as if we were again to 
leave home. Our next resting-place was to be at Man- 
chester, where a friend of Miss Martineau had invited us 
to make her avisit; but this for my next. 

E. L. F. 





THE YOUNG MAIDEN OF ANTIQUITY. 


Last year, a monthly periodical, in plan not unlike 
the Child’s Friend, was commenced in Paris, under the 
title of ‘ The Hive,’ from which we hope often in future 
to enrich our pages. Each number contains an article 
entitled ‘ Conversations,’ which are supposed to be held 
between a teacher and her pupils. The following one, — 
the less interesting portions of which have been omitted 
for the sake of brevity,— is upon the young maidens 
of antiquity. "We remember to have heard a sermon 
some years since, from an eloquent clergyman, now de- 
ceased, which described the heathen mother of antiquity, 
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‘for the purpose of rendering Christian mothers more 


sensible of their infinite obligations to the Gospel of Je- 


‘sus Christ, by contrasting their hopes and consolations 
“with the gloom of the poor Pagan parent of old, when 


called to part with her beloved children in blooming 
infancy or youth. 

| Our readers, it.is hoped, will be interested in having 
the .situation and prospects of the young maiden in the 
remote ages of antiquity, distinctly brought before them ; 
and those who are. conversant at all with classical litera- 


-ture, may make large additions to the list of characters 


here enumerated. | But, as the writer most justly re- 
marks, ‘‘ Whatever .be:the variety of circumstances in 
which'she is placed, the peculiar virtues of the young 
maiden, under all conditions and in every age, are the 
same.” — In our own country, under all the extremes 
of society, in the Indian Wigwam, the Irish shanty, and 
the negro cabin, as well as in the stately mansions of the 
wealthy, and the comfortable dwellings of the great mid- 
dle class, to which most of us belong, it is by nearly the 
same qualities that the young maiden becomes the joy 
and delight of her parents, and an object of affection to 
all around her. In order to be thus regarded, she must 
be amiable, docile and lively; quick to perceive and 
ready to comply. with the wishes of her elders and supe- 


riors ; in short, mindful ever of others, but forgetful of 


herself. - These are the qualities which adorn the young 
woman in all ages and countries of the world, and they 
will appear conspicuous in the characters here discussed. 


» “Two, months ago, I requested you to review your 
historical lessons, and collect what information they gave 
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concerning the young maidens of ancient times. Only 
a few of you, my dear children, found an answer to re- 
turn tome. Before your eyes those pages opened an- 
nals, so soiled with crimes and misery, so stained with 
blood and steeped in tears, that you sought in vain 
among them for the pure and graceful features which I 
had desired you to re-produce. In the heroic age of the 
Persians, King Husang, comparing woman to precious 
stones and jewels, says, in his book of Wisdom, ‘ Marble 
and alabaster serve for the building of our palaces, but 
the diamond is shut up in secret drawers and coffers,’ 
To adopt the Eastern hyperbole, should history refuse 
the light of her blazing torch to these transparent, hid- 
den beings? Do not virgins resemble shooting stars, 
transient beams, set loose from night’s azure diadem, 
and vanishing the instant they appear? . 

In truth, most of the small number of young maidens 
whose names you have collected, have been known to 
us only by their deaths; not a circumstance of their 
lives having come down to us. We have Polyxena, 
murdered by the hand of a barbarous conqueror; a Jew- 
ish Iphigenia in Jeptha’s daughter, bewailing two months 
with her companions her youth mowed down in its blos- 
som, and falling, an obedient victim, under the cruel 
sword of a father; and a Virginia, who proves, by ex- 
piring a martyr to her purity, that in the eyes even of a 
heathen, chastity is preferable to life. 

Neither the annals of the Assyrians, Egyptians, Per- 
sians, nor of all those nations whose origin is lost in the 
night of antiquity, present us with what we demand. 
It is nothing to us that Nitocris, the daughter of Cheops, 
built the pyramids, if, with the remembrance of their 
VOL. XIII. 10 
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luxury apd pride, they have only perpetuated, in the 
hewn stone, that of the oppression and misery of the 
people. It is of no consequence, that a flattering legend 
represents the infant Semiramis as led by doves, since 
nothing afterwards justified so innocent a presage. We 
will not attempt, for the gratification of a vain curiosity, 
to describe the brilliant vices of some celebrated women, 
from which more than one hero has derived his glory. 
It is our desire to penetrate the mystery of modest, 
gentle, industrious lives; because the study of beautiful 
and holy actions renders us more capable of imitating 
them, and by learning to appreciate great and noble be- 
ings, we become more worthy of following at a distance 
in their steps. To know what is beautiful, is to love it. 
And do we not become noble, principally through the 
heart? Is it not through the affections, that we approach 
what we admire ? 

It seems as if poetry alone, in remote ages, had thrown 
a transient light over the privacy of the domestic fire- 
side. It reveals to us some of the occupations, some of 
the traits in the hidden life of that portion of the human 
race, which possessed long hair, according to the Bible, 
only for a veil and concealment. The Greeks, in their 
allegories, full of fascination and profound significance, 
entrust the cultivation of the sciences, of the arts, and 
of divine poetry, to the Muses, nine celestial virgins, 
daughters of Memory and Jove, who inhabit a solitude 
on the summit of a mountain range, near the heavens, 
and far from the noises of the world. Another virgin, 
Minerva, Wisdom herself, taught the art of enriching 
with embroidery, cloth spun and woven by women out 
of linen, silk or wool. In those obscure ages, mytholo- 
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gy and tradition throw light on one another. It is 
Naama, the sister of Tubal Cain, or wife of Noah, who 
invents the art of spinning and weaving wool; it is 
Pamphyla, the daughter of Apollo, who discovers that of 
dividing and making use of silk. While stern pursuits, 
such as war, government, the care of founding, organiz- 
ing and defending, are ever the portion and duty of man ; 
all the attractive and gentle arts, whatever can embel- 
lish the world, polish manners, charm and soften exist- 
ence, falls to the lot of woman. The wheels of society 
roll smoothly under her pliant fingers, — her delicate 
touch ; she oils the cranks, she gives employment to 
leisure, alleviation to pain. To her God imparts a balm, 
a grace, a fascination, whenever by her active and tender 
charity she solicits these gifts from heaven, whenever 
her ready kindness knows how to put them to con- 
stant use. 

Among the small number of young maidens whose 
names the poets have transmitted to us, the most touch- 
ing personage is Antigone, the daughter of Cé£dipus. 
The dread fatality which weighs down her family and 
herself, is, as it were, absorbed in her radiant brightness ; 
we admire her too much to pity her; her life passes in 
deeds of sisterly and filial love. She is the guide of her 
doomed, sightless father ; by the force of her innocence, 
she allays his remorse; she consoles his sorrow by her 
abounding tenderness, relieves his destitution by heroi- 
cally sharing it with him, and sustains his weakness 
with the energy of her affection. At last she dies under 
a cruel death for having interred her brothers; she is 
pious and tender to the end; she protests against the 
violence of party; against the barbarity of the laws, as 
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woman should, by the unalterable sweetness of virtue. 
She is a sublime figure on which the eye reposes when 
weary of the concatenation of crimes, called history. 

But if we seek for soft and smiling pictures, full of youth, 
freshness and innocence, for examples capable of a more 
immediate imitation, we shall find them in that history 
which all of you have studied, the history of the Jewish 
people.” 

Here the author gives at large, chiefly in the words of 
Scripture, the mission of Abraham’s servant in behalf of 
Isaac, and his meeting with Rebecca. 

** In this narrative I need not, I think, direct your at- 
tention to the perfect simplicity, the warm cordiality, 
the respect for the stranger, the readiness to serve him, 
the promptness of the deeds, and the modesty of the 
professions. The daughter of Nachor offers to the 
weary traveller the hospitality of her father’s house, and 
abundance of straw and provender for his beasts of bur- 
den. Itis not merely of the old man that she thinks ; 
her liberality and forethought extend to all his com- 

' panions. 

Again, it is a generous, tender young virgin, though 
of an inhuman race, it is Thermatis the Egyptian, 
daughter of Pharaoh, whose heart is warmed with pity 
for the nursling abandoned among the reeds of the Nile ; 
she is touched at the infant’s cries, she adopts him and 
calls him Moses, ‘ because,” she says, ‘I have saved him 
from the water.’ 

At a later period some young Midianitish damsels 
give an asylum to the future Jewish legislator when per- 
secuted by Pharaoh’s wrath. The seven daughters of 
the priest of Midian had gone to water their father’s 
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flocks. Some shepherds attempt to drive them away; 
Moses defends them, waters their sheep, and after being 
admitted under the hospitable roof of their father, mar- 
ries Sephora, one of those whom he had protected. 

If from the holy books we return to the poets, the 
historians of the heroic age, we shall see Nausicaa, on 
the bank of the river whither domestic duties had called 
her, also welcoming an unfortunate stranger. The re- 
quest which the young princess proffers to her father 
before repairing to the river-side, is full of graceful de- 
tails respecting the manners and occupations of the young 
damsels of antiquity. 

‘ My dear father,’ says Nausicaa, addressing the king 
of the Phzacians, ‘ order, I pray you, the rapid wheeled 
chariot to be made ready for me. I would go to the 
river's side, that my best dresses, soiled by wear, may 
recover their whiteness in its limpid waters. When 
you preside at the council of the noble Phzacians, it is 
fitting that your garments should possess the utmost 
purity. Of the five sons, who are the ornaments of your 
palace, two have wives, but the three who are in the 
flower of their youth are pleased to array themselves in 
white raiment at our feasts and dances, and does not the 
care of it pertain to your daughter ?’ 

It is the princess herself who washe in the waters of 
the river the purple robes, of which the rich web had 
been woven by her mother. She too holds the reins 
and directs the course of the mules, as they draw her 
rapid car. And when Ulysses, fleeing from the anger 
of Neptune, appears before them dripping with sea-mud, 
while all Nausicaa’s women rush away in terror from the 
spectacle, she, alone, is undismayed, ‘The stranger 
VoL. XIII. 10* 
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and the poor,’ she says, ‘are ambassadors from Jove ;’ 
and, in the object of alarm to her timid companions, she 
only sees an unfortunate being who is to be comforted. 

It is related of Antonius Creticus, who had received 
the latter appellation in commemoration of an absurd 
expedition made by him against Crete, that though a 
Pretor of the Roman republic, he possessed a feeble, 
capricious character, rendered greedy by prodigality. 
Surrounded with a throng of miserable flatterers and 
insatiable clients, who pillaged him, he was saved from 
the brink of destruction only by the careful frugality of 
his wife Julia, the sister of Lucius Cesar, and by the 
strict order which she established in her family. Julia 
had acquired some ascendancy over his soft and fickle 
nature, and saved him from many follies. One day, 
a false friend and flatterer beset Creticus for the purpose 
of wheedling him out of some money; having none 
himself, and not daring to apply to Julia for any, he 
ordered one of his slaves to shave him; a silver vessel 
being brought for the purpose, he dismissed the slave, 
and gave the utensil to the man, who carried it away 
under his cloak. On the same day the mistress of the 
house became aware of the disappearance of the piece 
of plate, a fact which proves that this great lady, belong- 
ing to the family of the Caesars, was a most careful 
housekeeper. She was extremely concerned, and ques- 
tioned the slaves one after another, nor did she relin- 
quish her search until her husband confessed to the 
having disposed of the article, which was never re- 
covered. 

Such domestic details are to me more interesting than 
narratives of massacres and war. I attach myself to 
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what pertains to the interior of family government, the 
peculiar domain of woman; or rather, to the develope- 
ment of characters; we should early exercise our pene- 
tration in the study of them; for, are we not to prevent, 
in children, the defects which we are obliged to excuse 
in men? 

You and we, dear friends, are able to collect only a 
small number of facts; few have undertaken to record 
the part sustained by women when society was forming, 
and physical strength assumed the lion’s portion to itself 
in the world. And yet we know enough concerning it, 
to divine the place occupied at the domestic fireside by 
the young maiden in those remote ages, and to trace 
analogies between our duties at every period. The form 
changes ; the spirit remains. Only it must be developed 
and purified. 

What, then, do we first discern among our leaders 
of the van, those young spirits which earliest aspired to 
virtue? Examples of resignation, of an obedience ex- 
tending even to martyrdom, a calm, passive courage, 
more touching for that very reason, a perseverance, a 
pliant energy united to dove-like purity and gentleness, 
which without pausing or faltering, creates to itself out 
of time, an invincible auxiliary; in short, an overflowing 
fulness of compassion, commissioned by God to heal all 
the festering ulcers of this world. So the pure water 
from the fountain hollows out the hardest rock ; and in 
like manner the ebbing and flowing waves round and 
polish the roughest pebbles. Ifthe foundation of our vir- 
tues be the same now, as in remote ages, will not the 
practice of them be similar? Here again the form alone 
varies, the spirit remains. It is our lot constantly to 
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take care for the well-being of the family, the condition 
of which varies according to the state of society. Yet, 
at all times, now, as well as formerly, the woman who 
does not arrange things, who does not in her home attend 
to order, peace, cleanliness, grace — to all the amenities, 
to every modest and commendable social pleasure au- 
thorized by her circumstances, is wanting to her mission. 

She also is false to it in a very different manner, who 
limits her horizon to her own nest, over which she inces- 
santly broods, confining herself to it, and shutting up 
her understanding and her heart, until she is walled round 
by a multiplied selfishness. In all her feelings, in all 
her virtues, voluntarily transformed into a mole, she re- 
linquishes the divine power bestowed on us by God, 
of coming into contact through our minds and hearts 
with the magnificent works of his hands. Behind this 
premature sepulchre what room is left for her adornment ? 
Our souls should be kept in sympathy with the whole 
creation, compassionate and prompt to succor every 
misery. The Creator, the Father of the vast universe, 
has perhaps in his omnipotence permitted the many evils 
and calamities which beset humanity, solely in order 
that from its slough our virtues might shoot upwards, 
like lofty trees which rise heavenward covered with 
flowers and fruits, and embalmed in fragrance, while 
their roots are plunged in mire. 

You see, dear children, that our task is great, our 
mission lofty. In order to render herself worthy to ful- 
fil it, the young maiden, to whom youth is only the ap- 
prenticeship for womanhood, has much to do. She 
must not waste her hours by squandering away the time 





bestowed on her. The foolish virgins in the Gospel 
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ran about, not heeding to make provision for their 
wants ; they slumbered and remembered not. Conse- 
quently their lamps soon went out, and the door of the 
festive hall was closed against them. But the wise vir- 
gins provided themselves with oil in season; they 
watched, in order to feed their lamps, and were in readi- 
ness the moment they were called. 

Education is to the soul, what food is to the body. 
God, who confided first to yourselves, next to your 
parents, and lastly to your teachers, the enlargement 
and improvement of your souls, reserved to himself the 
developement of your bodies ; his organs extract and set 
apart for your food whatever is good and needful for 
your physical constitutions. But from the lessons which 
are given you, and the books which you read, you alone 
must select and assimilate that which is suited to your 
moral nature. In whatever is taught you, in whatever 
you learn, be careful, not merely to repeat a few names, 
and facts, and dates, with more or less precision ; but 
keep an object constantly before your eyes; fix your 
attention upon the animating spirit, look for the mean- 
ing, and let your understanding and heart profit by 
what your memory appropriates; in short, from every 
study extract oil to feed the lamp within you.” 

L. 0. 





‘‘THeE sun, like a noble heart, shows his greatest 
countenance in his lowest estate.”—Sidney. 
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THE OLD FAMILY BIBLE. 


AN INCIDENT FROM REAL LIFE. 


Wouoever has travelled among the Scottish hills and 
dales, cannot have failed to observe the scrupulous fidel- 
ity of the inhabitants to the old family Bible. A more 
honorable trait of character than this, cannot be found ; 
for all men, whether Christians or infidels, are prone to 
put reliance in those who make the Bible their confidant, 
the well thumbed pages of which show the confidence 
their owners possess in it. . 

A few years ago, there dwelt in Ayrshire an ancient 
couple, possessed of this world’s gear sufficient to keep 
them independent from want or woe, and a canny daugh- 
ter to bless their gray hair and tottering steps. A gal- 
lant of a farmer became enamored of the daughter, and 
she, nothing loth, consented to be his. As the match 
was every way worthy of her, the old folks consented, 
and as they were desirous to see their bairn comfortably 
settled, the two were made one. Ina few short years 
the scythe of time cut down the old people, and they 
gave their bodies to the dust, and their souls to the 
Creator. 

The young farmer, having heard much of the promised 
land beyond the sea, gathered together his duds, and 
selling such as were useless, packed up those calculated 
to be of service to him at his new home. Some neigh- 
bors, having the same itching for adventure, sold off their 
homes and homesteads, and with the young couple set 
sail for America, 
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Possessed of considerable property in the shape of 
*‘ siller,” this company were not like the generality of 
emigrants, poor and friendless, but happy, and full of 
hope of the future. The first thing done after the land- 
ing was, the taking out of the old family heir-loom, and 
returning thanks and praise to Him who had guided the 
barque to a safe haven. 

As the farmer’s object in coming to this country was 
to purchase a farm and follow his occupation, but little 
time was spent in the city he arrived in ; and as his fellow 
passengers had previously determined on their destina- 
tion, he bid them farewell, and, with a light heart, turn- 
ed his face toward the setting sun. Indiana, at this time, 
was settling fast, and having heard of its cheap and fer- 
tile lands, he determined on settling within its borders. 

On the banks of the Wabash he fixed on a farm, and 
having paid cash for one-half, gave a mortgage for the 
balance, payable in one year. Having stocked his farm, 
and put seed in the ground, he rested from his labor, and 
patiently awaited the time when he might go forth to 
reap the harvest; but, alas! no ears of grain gladdened 
his heart, or rewarded his toil. The fever of the country 
attacked him, and at the time when the fields are white 
with the fulness of the laborer’s skill, death called him 
home, and left his disconsolate wife a widow, and his 
only child an orphan. 

We leave this first sorrow, and pass on to witness the 
struggles of the afflicted widow a year afterward. The 
time having arrived when the mortgage was to be paid, 
she borrowed the money of a neighbor who had been 
very attentive to her husband and herself, one who knelt 


at the same table with her to renew their professed obli- 
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gations to the Giver of all good. Hard and patiently did 
she toil to repay the sum against the promised time ; but 
all would not do; fortune frowned, and she gave way to 
her accumulated troubles. Disheartened and distracted, 
she relinquished her farm and stock for less than she 
owed her Christian neighbor, who, not satisfied with 
that, put an execution on her furniture. 

On the Sabbath previous to the sale, she took courage, 
and strengthening herself with the knowledge of having 
wronged no one, went to the temple of her Father, and, 
with a heart filled with humanity and love, poured out 
her soul to Him “‘ who turneth not away ;” and having 
communed side by side with her Chris/ian neighbor, re- 
turned to her desolate home. 

Here her fortitude had like to have forsaken her, but 
seeing the old “‘ family Bible,’ she reverently put it to 
her lips, and sought for consolation in its pages. Slowly 
she perused its holy and inspiring verses, and gathered 
hope from its never-failing promises ; and while the tears 
flowed freely, her heart seemed to say, 


“ Within this holy book I trace, 

The life of Christ, his wondrous grace, 
His anxious care and holy love, 

Not earth’s, not mine, but heaven’s above. 
The path is clear, the track is sure, 

Why wait I then, these pangs endure ? 
O grant me, God, my life may be 
Sincere and prayerful, Lord, to thee.” 


The day of sale having arrived, her few goods and 
chattels were, in due course, knocked off to the highest 
bidder. Unmoved she saw pass from her possession ar- 
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ticle after article, without a murmur, till the constable 
held up the old family Bible. This was too much. 
Tears flowed, and gave silent utterance to a broken heart. 
She begged the constable to spare her this memento of 
her revered and departed parents; and the humane man 
of the law would willingly have given it to her, but her 
inexorable creditor declared every thing should be sold, 
as he was determined to have all that was owing him. 

The book was, therefore, put up, and about being dis- 
posed of for a few shillings, when she suddenly snatched 
it, and declaring she would have some relic of those she 
loved, cut the slender thread that held the brown linen 
cover, with the intention of retaining it. The cover fell 
into her hands, and with it two flat pieces of thin, dirty 
paper. Surprised at the circumstance, she examined 
them, and what was her joy and delight, to find each 
good for five hundred pounds on the bank of England. 
On the back of one, in her mother’s hand-writing, were 
the following words; ‘* When sorrow overtakes ye, seek 
yer Bible.’” And on the other, in her father’s hand, 
‘“‘ Yer Father's ears are never deaf.” 

The sale was immediately stopped, and the family Bi- 
ble given to its faithful owner. The furniture sold was 
readily offered to her by those who had purchased, which 
she gladly took back. Having paid off her relentless 
creditor to the uttermost farthing, and rented a small 
house, she placed the balance of her money in such a 
way as to receive interest enough to keep her comfortable, 
and is now able to enjoy the precepts of the old family 
Bible without fear or molestation. Her time is devoted 
to the bringing up of her bright, blue-eyed Alice; and 
if the happy smiles of the countenance may be consider- 
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ed an index to the heart and mind, little Alice bids fair 
to be a shining star in the community of which she at 
present forms but a unit. 

At the meeting-house, in the centre of the village, may 
be seen, every Sunday, sitting about half way up the 
south aisle, a lady about thirty years of age dressed in 
deep mourning, with a face glowing with the beauty of 
holiness, but on whom may be seen deep traces of past 
sorrow. At the public house in the same place, and at 
the same time, may be seen a being in the garb of a man, 
bloated, and besotted. The one is the possessing wid- 
ow, the other the professing neighbor.— Adv. M. R. 








THE SCHOOL. 


*T was in an upper room, but room sufficient ; — 
We did not count them by the stars and sands; 
You might have numbered them, and over-numbered, 
On the ten fingers of your skilful hands. 


One, when the skies were deep with sunny azure, 
Sought those serener depths which we call heaven; 
I think, unknown to us, she still was present, 
But to our eyes thenceforth there were but seven. 


Two friends there were, who called that number magic,— 
And, in the frenzy of their merry wars, 
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One likened them to the seven plagues in vials, 
One, to the seven candlesticks and seven stars. 


Some excellence had each in her own fashion, 
Nor knew they the world’s base conformities ; 

*T was something for respect, — that happy freedom 
Which shone in the clear lustre of their eyes, 


Through those transparent gates who would might enter 
To the uncurtained souls that sat within, 

As Adam sate beneath the blooms of Eden, 
When angels also came to rest with him. 


All is not sunshine underneath the eye-lids; 
All are not roses in the hands of youth; 
But ah! to be baptized anew with childhood! 
Tts lowliness, its generous love, its ruth! 


*Tis said in Grecian story, that a fountain 
Sprang bubbling in the sweet Ionian land, 

And passing thence through the salt sea, came freshly 
And purely forth on the Sicilian strand. 


Let us not think that these our gentle pilgrims 
Will gather hardness in life’s rocky cell ; 
Or scorn, or carelessness of others’ sorrow, 
In stooping at the traveller’s bitter well. 


I will accept for them the ancient story; 

Haply, the world, whose crowds they pass among, 
Shall leave them with the early bloom unwasted ; 

In love and purity, the “ always young.” 


A. R, Ww. 
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THE NEVA. 


Tue following beautiful description of the city of St. 
Petersburgh and its river forms the introduction to the 
Count de Maistre’s celebrated ‘ St. Petersburgh Even- 
ings,’ and we have translated it for our young friends, 
for the sake of the vivid and gorgeous picture which it 
presents of that remote northern city. 

“In the month of July, 1809, at the close of one 
of its warmest days, I ascended the Neva in a long boat 
with some friends, who were to accompany me to the 
country house where I passed the summer. Though 
situated within the enclosure of the city, it was far 
enough from the centre to admit of being called the 
country, and even solitude, for this enclosure is very far 
from being entirely occupied with buildings ; and though 
in the inhabited part one may actually see the void pla- 
ces filling up, it is hardly possible to anticipate that the 
dwellings will ever extend over all the space traced out 
by the bold hand of Peter the First. 

It was nearly nine o’clock in the evening; the sun 
was setting, after a superb day; the slight breeze which 
had propelled us, died away as we saw the bark gently 
gliding under it. The flag on the top of the Imperial 
palace, which announces the presence of the sovereign, 
drooped motionless down the staff which sustained it, 
demonstrating the stillness of the air. Cur sailors took 
the oars; we ordered them to row us slowly. . Nothing 
is more uncommon, nor is anything more enchanting, 
than a beautiful summer night at St. Petersburgh; 
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either because the length of the winter, and the rarity 
of such nights, by rendering them more desirable, lend 
them a peculiar charm, or because they really are, 
(which I believe,) more mild and more calm than in 
fairer climates. 

The sun, which, in temperate zones, hastens to his 
setting, and leaves behind him only a transient twilight, 
here slowly cruises along the earth, from which he 
seems loth to detach himself; his disk, surrounded with 
crimson. vapors, rolls like a chariot of fire over the dark 
forests which crown the horizon ; and his rays, reflected 
from the windows of the palaces, present to the specta- 
tor the aspect of an immense conflagration. 

Large rivers usually have a deep channel and steep 
banks, which give them a savage appearance. The Neva 
flows through the centre of a beautiful city, full to the 
very brim; its limpid waters lave the grassy turf of: the 
islands which it encircles, and through the whole extent 
of the city, it is confined between two granite quays, 
stretching farther than the eye can reach. The same 
sort of magnificence is repeated in the three spacious 
canals which traverse the capital, neither the model, nor 
copy of which, can possibly be found elsewhere. 

Innumerable boats cross one another and furrow the 
city in all directions; in the distance, foreign vessels are 
seen furling their sails and dropping anchor. They 
bring to the pole the fruits of the torrid zone, with all 
the productions of the world. The brilliant birds of 
America hover along the Neva amid groves of orange 
trees ; they find, upon arriving, the cocoa, the banana, 
the citron, and all the fruits of their native soil. The 
opulent Russian speedily takes possession of the trea- 
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sures which are presented to him, and without counting, 
throws his money to the greedy merchant. 

From time to time we met with elegant boats, the 
oars of which were drawn in, as they were left to float 
at their ease in the peaceful current of the beautiful 
stream. The oarsmen chanted a national song, while 
their masters enjoyed in silence the beauty of the spec- 
tacle and the calmness of the night. A long bark near 
us was rapidly bearing away a wedding company of rich 
merchants. A crimson canopy, ornamented with gold 
fringe, covered the young couple and their relatives. A 
Russian band of music, between two lines of rowers, 
sent far and wide the sound of their deep-toned instru- 
ments. This music belongs exclusively to Russia, and 
is, perhaps, the only thing peculiar to a people, not an- 
cient. Many persons, still living, were acquainted with 
the inventor of it, whose name always recalls, in his 
country, the idea of ancient hospitality, elegant luxury 
and dignified pleasure. Singular melody! Imposing 
emblem, formed rather to occupy the mind, than the 
ear! Of what consequence is it to the effect, for the 
instruments to know what they do? Twenty or thirty 
automatons, acting in concert, produce an united har- 
mony, of which each one, separately, is unconscious. 
The blind mechanism is in the individual; the inge- 
nious calculation, the imposing harmony, is in the uni- 
ted whole.* 





* Some of our young readers may need to be informed, that 
the “ instruments” here alluded to, are rational beings, twang- 


ing forth from the “ human voice divine,” like catgut or metal , 
a single sound, and that such wusic could be obtained only in 
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The equestrian statue of Peter the First stands on the 
banks of the Neva, at one of the extremities of the im- 
mense Place d’Isaac. His stern face looks on the river, 
and seems still to be the life of that navigation, the 
foundation of which was laid by his creative genius. 
All that the ear hears, all that the eye beholds on this 
superb theatre, owes its existence solely to the thought 
of that powerful brain, which caused so many pompous 
monuments to rise out of a morass. On these desolate 
shores, whence nature seems to have banished life, Peter 
founded his capital, and created for himself subjects. 
His terrible arm is still stretched out over their posterity, 
which crowds around the august statue, beholds it, and 
knows not whether that hand of bronze protects or 
threatens. 

As our boat moved on in the distance, the confused 
noise of the city insensibly died away. The sun had 
descended beneath the horizon; brilliant clouds diffused 
a soft radiance, a gilded semi-daylight, which no painter 
can imitate, and which I never beheld elsewhere. The 
light and darkness seem to blend together, and to unite, 
as it were, in forming the transparent veil which then 
covers those plains. 

Were Heaven in its kindness to reserve for me one 
of those rare moments when the heart overflows with 





a land of serfs. Each of the performers is drilled to the per- 
petual practising upon one note. Of course, he attains to the 
utmost perfection in the utterance of that single sound, and 
thus a large number of such singers easily produces in con- 
cert, the exquisite harmony here celebrated. Long may it be, 
before the free-born children of New England are degraded 
into the becoming musical automatons ! 
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gladness at some extraordinary good fortune, such as 
the unlooked for embrace of wife, children or brethren, 
who had been long separated from me with no hope of 
re-union, I should wish, ah! I should desire, that it 
might occur in one of these beautiful nights on the 
banks of the Neva, in the presence of these hospitable 
Russians.”’ L. 0. 





THE LOVING CHILD. 


“Wett I love thee, merry brother, 
Well I love thee, dearest mother! 
Wondering, as I hang about ye, 
Could I — could I— do without ye ?” 


Thus, in accents fond and soft, 
She, our darling, whispers oft; 
And with laughing, happy eyes, 
Clinging round our necks she lies. 


“Do without us”? Oh, my child, 
Love and frolic make thee wild; 
Hear me, fond and artless one, 
Sober words thou must not shun. 


Not forever shall thy mother, 

Nor thy young and sprightly brother, 
In thy pleasant home abide ; 

Thou must miss them from thy side. 
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And thou’lt do without them then; 
She will die, and he —seek men! 
Loving, laughing, clinging girl, 
Changes come as seasons whirl. 


Look at me, with eye sedate, 
Thoughtful, learn to meditate ; 
Quiet as the brooding dove, 
Learn a higher, holier love. 


Without One thou canst not do; 
Earth and Heaven declare it true ; 
Love Him, for he loveth thee, 
Loveth better far than we. 


Here to love, thy Maker brought thee, 
How to love thy heart hath taught thee ; 
Whom to love when thou shalt know, 
Life towards Heaven shall swiftly flow. 
L. J. H. 





LETTER FROM A NATURALIST. 


[In the the Child’s Friend for September, 1848, 
(No. 6, Vol. X.,) our young readers may remember a 
‘“‘ fish story,’ as it was called, which was taken from 
the Liverpool Albion. The writer gave an account of 
the statements of Dr. Warwick, before the Liverpool 
Literary and Philosophical Society, respecting the re- 
markable instinct shewn by a Pike, and added, evidently 
disbelieving the account, which he had received at sec- 
ond hand, that the Doctor ‘‘ might venture on an exten- 
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sion of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments with every 
prospect of suecess.”” Dr. Warwick has written the fol- 
lowing letter to the Editor of the Child’s Friend, giving 
an account of this sensible and grateful fish. ] 


My pear Mrs. Fouien, 

At your request, I have sent you ,a particular 
account of the behaviour of a Pike, the actions of which 
have appeared so very improbable to many of your 
readers. Passing very near the edge of a small pond in 
the Earl of Stamford’s park, at Dunham, a Pike, of about 
six pounds weight, and which was basking near the 
surface of the water, suddenly darted away, striking its 
head against a tenter hook, many of which were fasten- 
ed to a post rising through the water, and placed there 
to prevent the poachers from dragging the pond. Fishes 
are generally called cold-blooded animals, but the one 
in the present instance showed sufficient signs of irrita- 
bility, darting backwards and forwards with the greatest 
rapidity, burying its head in the mud and whirling its 
tail round in circles which the eye could follow with 
difficulty, and throwing itself in the air to the height 
of three or four feet. Fortunately falling upon the 
grass, I placed my hand upon it and examined the injury 
it had received, and I observed that the hook had en- 
tered the skull and wrenched up one side of the bone, 
depressing the other, and allowing the escape of a small 
portion of the brains Making use of an ear-picker as a 
lever, and the elevated portion of the skull as a fulcrum, 
I restored the bones to their natural position, the patient 
remaining perfectly still during the operation. I then 
returned it to its native element. It showed considera- 
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ble restlessness for about half an hour, at the end of 
which time I reported the circumstance to the game- 
keeper, by whose assistance I made a little cradle, in 
which its body was kept in a natural position, for it was 
strongly disposed to lie on one side. On the morning 
of the next day I went early into the park to look after 
my patient, when J had the pleasure to see not only that 
it was much better than I expected, but that it recollect- 
ed its benefactor, coming to the edge of the pond, plac- 
ing its under-jaw upon the toe of my shoe and looking 
up into my face as if it really would have answered my 
questions, if it had not been “‘ as mute asa fish.” It 
allowed me to handle its head without reluctance, and 
even suffered itself to be stroaked, caressingly. When 
I left it, to continue my morning’s walk, I took notice 
that it followed me as far as the pond would allow its 
passage. On my return, I repeated my visit, when 
the Pike, which had evidently been on the watch for 
me, hastened to meet me, and swam backwards and for- 
wards as long as I remained near the water; but I also 
noticed that it had lost the sight of that eye, through 
the optic nerve of which the injury extended, and that 
when its blind side was towards me, it manifested con- 
siderable restlessness, contriving in general to keep me 
in sight, if it were possible, and if at any time it were 
dozing whenI came to see it, a sharp whistle attracted 
its attention. Fishes, therefore, are not deaf, although 
dumb. When I met my children at breakfast, your friend 
Mrs. Ames being one, I told my family that I had a 
companion for their story of Androcles and the Lion, in 
the gratitude of a fish, and to whom after breakfast I 
introduced them. At first, the Pike was rather unwil- 
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ling to form any new acquaintance; it soon, however, 
became well acquainted with my family, who were in 
the practice of feeding it occasionally. My patient was 
afterwards considered as the lion of the park, and was 
visited by many who came from Manchester to see that 
beautiful place. But although it had lost much of its 
shyness, it was only to its medical friend that it showed 
any particular attachment. 

Its fate was unfortunate; a relation of the Earl, in 
walking through the park with his gun in his hand, 
and seeing the Pike basking upon the surface of the 
water, took a fatal aim, and shot it through the head ; 
thus depriving me of a subject for anatomical examina- 
tion. He was not acquainted with the history of the 
sufferer, and much lamented the destruction he had oc- 
casioned. 

This train of events might naturally be the result of 
the connection between cause and effect, without calling 
into play the impulse of instinct or the deliberate efforts 
of reason; not so, perhaps, the following. When pass- 
ing by the Exeter Exchange, I called in to see the Ele- 
phant, Chune, when I was told by the keeper that if I 
placed a shilling upon the ground, the Elephant would 
take it up and put it into my waistcoat pocket. Pur- 
posely I placed it beyond Chune’s reach, and told the 
keeper that I was curious to see the animal’s contrivance. 
At first, he looked steadily at the object, waving his 
chest gently backwards and forwards, with more #pecu- 
lation in his eyes than I thought them capable of ex- 
pressing, and then. rearing his proboscis to an angle of 
about 45 degrees, sent a strong blast of air against the 
wall, between which and his person the shilling was 
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placed; the first was not sufficiently powerful, and he 
increased the force of the impulse until it was brought 
within its reach, and then he took it up, and placed it 
as the keeper desired. Here is not only the exercise of 
reason, but a knowledge of one of the laws of nature. 
w. 








SONG FOR ALL SEASONS. 


Sprine is abroad on the new-born earth, 

With asmile of joy, and a song of mirth; 

And it sparkles and rings in the morning air: — 
* God’s world — how fair!” 


And Summer comes, with her crown of grace, 

And a glow of beauty is on her face, 

And a whisper of bliss in the noontide air: — 
“ God’s world — how fair !” 


And Autumn comes with his harvest-train 

Of peace and plenty on hill and plain, 

And a hum of content in the afternoon air : —. 
“ God’s world — how fair !” 


And Winter comes in her robes of white, 
And the moon sends down from her throne of light 
A silvery sound on the midnight air : — 

* God’s world — how fair !” 
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THE LITTLE INVALID. 


SEE FRONTISPIECE. 
(Continued from page 92.) 


ELLEN and her mother, after spending several days 
in travelling, and stopping to rest, to eat, and to sleep, 
at various hotels and village-inns, arrived, one lovely 
evening, at the pleasant farm-house where they were to 
take lodgings for a few weeks, and enjoy the Indian 
summer. Ellen felt tired, and as soon as she had eaten 
her supper, was glad to retire to her neat chamber; but, 
on opening the door, she was almost dazzled by the 
gay wreaths of autumn leaves which were hung around 
the walls, and she could not go to bed till she had ex- 
amined and admired them. 

“Do you think Mrs. Ball made these beautiful 
wreaths ?”’ said she to her mother. 

** No, my dear, I know our good hostess so well, that 
I may safely say she did not make them. She lived 
with me as nursery-maid when you were an infant, and 
during the two years she was with me, I never knew 
her to do any thing or take any interest in any thing 
that was not, in the strictest sense, useful. She has no 
daughter, and the young woman who helps her in the 
kitchen and dairy, and whom she has so often and 
emphatically called, since we came, by her whole 
name,’ — 

“ Eleutheria Ann Gove ;” said Ellen, ‘‘and Mrs. Ball 
reminds me of Dr. Primrose, in that place in the Vicar 
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of Wakefield that you read to me, yesterday, when we 
stopped at Sidney.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said her mother, ‘‘ she foves to give the whole 
name as well as he did ; — now this long-named damsel 
does not look as if she had more love of the beautiful 
than her mistress ; so that I am at a loss to know what 
kind and gentle being can have decorated our room so 
tastefully.” 

The next day Ellen spent almost wholly in the open 
air. 

Two good-natured boys, — Mrs. Ball’s only son and 
an orphan-nephew whom she had adopted,— took her 
to see the wonders of the farm; and Bill Ball and Mith, 
as the good woman called them, contrived, “ between 
schools,’’ to show her more of Animated Nature than she 
had ever before seen. After having visited the cows, 
the pigs, the geese, ducks and hens, she finished the 
morning’s amusement by climbing up into the empty 
ox-cart, with the boys, to play take a journey. ‘I am 
anold grandmother taking a journey with my son,” said 
she to Mith, “‘and you must be the driver. William is 
my son.” 

‘**T am glad you call me William, for Sir always call- 
ed me William. He died when I was five years old; 
and you don’t know how he loved me. Ma’am loves 
me, too, but she can’t understand how I do hate the 
name of Bill Ball.” 

‘Nor I neither ;” said Mith, “I wish my name was 
Peter Pumpkin, or Raw-head-and-Bloody-bones. Ma’am 
might call me anything, and I should n’t care, but es- 
pecially Bill Ball; that’s nothing.” 

Ellen looked as if she sympathized with William, 
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altogether. ‘‘ What is your real name, Mith?” said 
she. 

** Mithridates Cram.” 

**Oh, what a funny name! You ought to be a king, 
with such a great name. You are King Mithridates, 
and William and I will be the young prince and princess. 
We are going a journey in this chariot, with six black 
horses.” 

‘** Here is the king’s golden crown,” said William, 
who had jumped out of the cart, and woven a bright 
wreath of gold-colored maple leaves, with mountain-ash 
berries stuck here and there on the stems, — *‘ and these 
are rubies set in it.” 

“Why, William, did not you make those beautiful 
wreaths that hang in our chamber?” 

** Yes ;”’ said he, in a low voice, and blushing, as if he 
felt rather ashamed of his work ; —‘‘ ma’am was going 
to take them down when she saw them; she said that 
Mrs. Temple and you would not like to have your room 
all cluttered up.” 

** Oh, you can’t think how much mother liked them ; 
and I could hardly go to sleep last night, I wanted so 
much to look at them longer. I never saw any thing 
quite so pretty. 

William’s grave and rather dull face lighted up at 
this first praise he had ever received for any of his pretty 
handiwork.” 

** Do you like leaves and flowers ?’’ began he, but was 
interrupted by his mother’s calling, from the door, 
* Come, boys; Mith! Bill Ball! your dinner’s ready, 
You must not be late at school.” 

The boys ran into the large kitchen, where Mrs. Ball 
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had set out a good dinner for them and the men who 
worked on the farm, and little Ellen went in too, though 
she and her mother were to dine an hour later. William 
carried the golden crown which fell from the head of 
King Mithridates as he jumped from his chariot; and 
Ellen was just reaching out her hand to take it from 
him, when his mother exclaimed, 

“*Now Bill Ball, throw away those dirty leaves! 
Don’t trouble yourself, Miss Ellen; I'll take care of 
them.” And, suiting the action to the word, she threw 
the wreath into the open oven. ‘“ If I could only break 
him of cluttering the house up so with weeds and all 
kinds of dirty rubbish, Miss Ellen, he would be as good 
a boy as ever lived. He will never make a scholar, I 
know, like my sister’s son, Mith, that I have adopted, 
poor little orphan, but he can’t help not being smart at 
his book, and if he did not bring so much dirt into the 


house, I shouldn’t find any fault with him.” 
é. 8. PF. 
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[To BE CONTINUED.] 





TO FLOWERS. 


Beavtirut objects of the wild bee’s love, 
The wild bird joys your opening bloom to see, 
And in your native woods and wilds to be. 

All hearts, to nature true, ye strangely move, 
Ye are so passing fair — so passing free, — 

I love you all, 


Beautiful children of the glen and dell, 
‘The dingle deep, the moorlands stretching wide, 
And of the mossy fountain’s sedgy side, — 
Ye o’er my heart have thrown a lovesome spell, 
And though the heartless worldling may deride, 
I love you all. 
Rospert Nicout. 
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THE FOUR WORDS. 


“Four little words did me more good when I was a 
boy, than almost anything else,” said a gentleman the 
otherday. “I cannot reckon up all the good they have 
done; they were the first words that my mother taught 
me.” | 

** Indeed ; what were the four little words?” said I. 

He answered me by relating the following story: 

My father grafted a pear tree ; it was a very choice 
graft, and he watched it with great care. The second 
year it blossomed, butit bore butone pear. It was said 
to be a very nice kind of pear, and my father was anxious 
to see if the fruit came up to the promises of the man who 
gave him the graft. This single pear, then, was an ob- 
ject of some concern to my father. He wanted it to 
become fully ripe; the high winds he hoped would not 
blow off the pear; and he gave express directions to all 
the children on no account to touch it. The graft was 
low, and easily reached by us. It grew finely. “I think 
that graft will meet my expectations,” said my father 

“many times tomy mother. ‘I hope, now, there is some 
prospect of our having good pears.” 

Every body who came into the garden he took to the 
graft, and every body said, “It will prove to be a most 
excellent pear.” 

It began to look very beautiful ; it was full and round ; 
a rich glow was gradually dyeing its cheeks, and its grain 
was clear and healthy. 

Is itnot almost ripe? I long for a bite,” I cried, as I 
followed father one day down the alley to the pear tree. 
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‘** Wait patiently, my child ; it will not be fully ripe for 
a week,”’ said my father. 

I thought I loved pears better than anything else; I 
used often to stop and look longingly up to this. Oh, how 
good it looks, I used often to think, smacking my lips — 
I wish it was all mine. 

The early apples did not taste as good, the currants 
were not as relishing, and the damsons I thought nothing 
of in comparison with this pear. The longer I stopped 
alone under the pear tree, the greater my longing for it, 
Oh, I wish I had it, was the selfish thought that gradual- 
ly got uppermost in my mind. 

One night, after we were in bed, my brothers fell asleep 
long before I did ; I tossed about and could not get to 
sleep. It was a warm, still, summer night; there was 
no moon; no noise except the hum of numberless insects, 
My father and my mother were goneaway. I put my 
head out of the window and peeped into the garden; I 
snuffed pleasant smells. I traced the dark outlines of the 
trees. I glanced in the direction of the pear tree. The 
pear tree — then the pear. My mouth was parched; I 
was thirsty. I thought how good would a juicy pear 
taste. I was tempted. 

A few moments found me creeping down the back stairs, 
with neither shoes, stockings, nor trowsers on. The 
slightest creaking frightened me. I stopped on every 
stair to listen. Nancy was busy somewhere else, and John 
had gone to bed. At last I fairly felt my way to the gar. 
den door. It was fastened. It seemed to take me ages to 
unlock it, so fearful was I of making a noise, and the bolt 
grated. I got it open, went out and latched it after me, 
It was good to get out in the coolair. Iran down to the 
walk. The patting of my feet made no noise on the moist 
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earth. I stopped a moment and looked all around, then 
turned in the direction of the pear tree. Presently I was 
beneath its branches. 

Father will think the wind has knocked it off,— but 
there was not a breath of air stirring. Father will think 
somebody has stolen it, —some boys came in the night 
and robbed the garden,—he’ll never know. I trembled at 
the thought of what I was about to do. Oh it will taste 
so good, and father will never knowit. He never would 
think I took it. On tiptoe, with my hand uplifted and 
my head turned upward,I beheld a star looking down 
upon me through the leaves. “Tou, Gon, srEst ME!” 
I could not help saying over and over again. God seemed 
on every side. He waslooking me through and through. 
I was afraid to look, and hid my face. It seemed as if 
father and mother, and all the boys, and every body in 
town would take me fora thief. It appeared as though all 
my conduct had been seen as by the light of day. It was 
sometime before I dared to move, so vivid was the impres- 
sion made upon my mind by the awful truth in those four 
words, **Thou God seest me.”’ I knew he saw me. 

Ihastened from the pear tree ; nothing on earth would 
at that moment have tempted me to touch the pear. With 
very different feelings did I creep back to bed again. I 
lay down beside Asa, feeling more like a criminal than 
anything else. No one in the house had seen me, but 
oh! it seemed as if everybody knew it, and I should nev- 
er dare to meet my father’s face again. It was a great 
while before I went to sleep. I heard my parents come 
home, and I involuntarily hid my face under the sheet. 
But I could not hide myself from the sense of God’s pres- 
ence. His eyes seemed everywhere, diving into the very 
depths of my heart. It started a train of influences 
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which, God be praised, I never got over. If I was ever 
tempted to any secret sin, ‘Thou, God, seest me,’ stared 
me in the face, and I stood back, restrained and awed.” 

The gentleman finished: his story interested me great- 
ly. I think it will interest many children. I hope it 
will more than interest them; I hope it will do them 
much good, 

“Thou, God, seest me.’’ These four little words are 
from the Bible. Hagarutteredthem. She fled in anger 
from her mistress, Sarah, into the wilderness. An angel 
met her by a fountain of water. The angel bade her re- 
turn to her mistress, and told her some things in her life, 
which Hagar thought nobody knew but herself. ‘Thou, 
God, seest me,”’ she exclaimed. Then she knew it was 
the angel of God, for nobody but He could look into the 
most secret things. 

Children, learn these four small words. Impress them 
upon your heart. Think of them when you lie down, when 
you get up, and when you go by the way; when alone, 
or when with your companions, both at home and abroad, 
remember, ‘‘ Thou, God, seest me.’’—School Friend. 





INGENUITY OF RATS. 
Tue rat, that ‘hateful and rapacious creature,” as 
Goldsmith honestly designates it, formerly abounded in 
prodigious numbers in Inverness, and a traveller, about 


the year 1830, describes his surprise at witnessing the 


flocks of them that used to sally out into the streets in 
the morning twilight, after dry weather succeeded by a 
shower of rain. It is related, that about this period, 
when the rats increased to a great degree in some small 
villages in the Highlands, and found it difficult to sub- 
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sist, they used to creep into the manes and tails of the 
garrons or ponies, (which were then generally matted 
and tangled, being seldom subjected to the comb,) and 
in this way were transported to other places, to plant 
new colonies and find fresh quarters. This mode of 
conveyance was certainly dexterous and ingenious; but 
did our readers ever see or hear of a party of rats stealing 
eggs? The process is this. The roost being discovered 
and the rats mustered, one of the fraternity, generally of 
goodly port and dimensions, lies down on his back, and 
holds the egg within his four limbs, embracing it closely 
and cordially. His brethren then pull him off by the 
tail, each taking his turn in dragging the live machine, 
like the populace at the carriage of a ‘‘ great man,”’ who 
it is probable may be of a kindred species, the rat species, 
the rat political. A gentleman in the country informed 
us the other day, that he was greatly amused at observ- 
ing one morning the dexterity and perfect fairness with 
which a small band of these noxious intruders were 
feasting in his dairy. A pretty capacious dish of milk 
had been set out to cream, and the rats, finding the 
prize, immediately commenced superseding the labors of 
the dairy. One of them stood up against the dish, and 
another mounted his shoulders in due form, like school- 
boys preparing to plunder an apple-tree. He then 
whisked his tail over the luscious surface of the bowl, 
and turning round, held it to his expectant companions 
below, who stripped it of its milky treasure. This was. 
repeated for some time; then another took his place, 
occasionally shifting the position; and, after they had 
all skimmed the dish and regaled their senses, they 
scampered off in the morning sunshine, to burrow in 
their holes and corners.—Inverness Courier. 
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THE MISCHIEVOUS BOY. 


BY ISAAC T. HOPPER, 


I RESIDED in Philadelphia, in the vicinity of a market. 
One evening, as I was quietly sitting with my family, I 
heard a loud rap at my front door. I immediately went 
to the door, and was surprised, on opening it, to find no 
one there. I shut the door, and turned to go to the 
parlor. I had hardly proceeded a yard before, rap, rap, 
went the knocker again, I hastily opened the door, 
but no one was to be seen. I concluded that some mis- 
chievous boy was disposed to have a little sport at my 
expense, but as I was not willing to be annoyed with 
mischief, I shut the door and kept hold of it. Very soon 
the raps were repeated. I suddenly opened the door ; 
but nobody was to be seen. The evening was dark, and 
as I stood in the door the raps were renewed for a few 
seconds, I stood in astonishment! but, upon putting 
my hand upon the knocker, the mystery was unravelled. 
I found a string tied to it, and my little persecutor was 
standing behind one of the pillars of the market with 
one end in his hand, operating upon my knocker at his 
pleasure. I closed the door and went out a back way, 
passing down the foot-way, till I got some distance be- 
low the lad, when I turned and came up behind him, 
and took hold of hisarm. He was very much alarmed, 
and began to entreat me to let him go, when the follow- 
ing dialogue took place: 

“* Well, my lad, thou art amusing thyself at my ex- 
pense. I want thee to go home with me.” 

“Oh, you are going to whip me; please let me go, 
and I will never do so again.” 
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“JT will not whip thee, but thou must go home with 
me.” 

After repeated assurances that I would not whip him, 
at length the poor fellow consented ; but he had no faith 
in my promise not to whip him, and went in the full ex- 
pectation that he was to be punished. I seated him in 
the parlor, and took a seat by his side. He was a bright 
looking little fellow, about thirteen or fourteen years of 
age. 

I asked him if he went to school. 

He replied that he did. 

* Canst thou read ?”’ I inquired. 

ihe 

** Well, let us read a few chapters in the Bible.” 

I opened the Bible, read a chapter, and then gave it to 
him; and I was much pleased to discover that he could 
read so well. 

We spent about an hour in that manner, when I re- 
marked, that we had spent the evening very pleasantly 
together ; I now thought it was about time for him to 
go home. 

“If thy father or mother inquires where thou hast 
been,” I said, “ tell them that thou hast been spending 
the evening with me; and when thou feelest an inclina- 
tion to be a little mischievous, call upon me. I shall 
always be pleased to see thee.” 

He left my house rejoicing, and never troubled me 
afterwards.— Youth’s Cabinet. 





Erratum.—In our last No., page 66, line 16, insert not after was, reading 
** Although the shower was not a violent one,” &c. 
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